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ABSTRACT 

The development of English psychological sociology well illustrates the general 
progress of psychotogical interpretations of social and political processes and institu- 
tions. It exemplifies the biological background of the origins of this approach to social 
analysis; the reaction against the inteUectualistic trend in the Benthamite felicific 
calculus and hedonism, evident in the emphasis upon super-rational religion, organic 
sjfmpathy, and instincts as social influences; and, finally, the recognition that social 
progress requires a conscious control of the social process by will and intellect. 

Bagehot's work was an example of the manner in which English psychological 
sociology grew out of the evolutionary framework supplied by the impulse from the 
Darwinian doctrine. Kidd led in the assault upon reason as a sociaUzing influence 
and stressed the predominant importance of religion as a super-rational factor, required 
hold in check the individualistic and anarchistic effects of reason. 



PART III. CONTRIBUTIONS OF TYPICAL ENGLISH PSYCHOLOG- 
ICAL SOCIOLOGISTS TO SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THEORY' 

I. WALTER BAGEHOT (1826-77) AND THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INTERPRETATION OE POLITICAL EVOLUTION 

I. Nature and scope of his writings. — ^Walter Bagehot was not 
the least among that great group of nineteenth-century Englishmen 
who formed an almost unrivaled circle of brilliant minds, including 
among others Acton, Buckle, Darwin, Gladstone, T. H. Green, 
Huxley, Maine, Maitland, MiU, Ruskin, Spencer, Tylor, and 
Wallace. Perhaps he possessed a higher degree of genius than any 
of the others of that company. Certainly his power of brilliant 
analysis and ability to interpret the spirit rather than the mere 
form of institutions and doctrines was imequaled by any other 
man of his time. His English Constitution remains the best inter- 
pretation of the spirit of the English government after fifty years 
have elapsed and bulky volumes have been devoted to the exposi- 
tion of the subject. His Economic Studies and Lombard Street were 

'I have provided a brief historical introduction to social ps)xhoIogy and 
psychological sociology in the Sociologal Review, July, 1921, pp. 152-56. 
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among the first attempts to rescue political economy from the 
abstract deductions of the classical school, and to interpret the 
real dynamic nature of economic processes in an objective maimer. 
Finally, his Physics and Politics was not only one of the first exten- 
sive and successful attempts at a psychological interpretation of 
society, but it also embodied implicitly or explicitly most of the 
leading psychological postulates which have since been offered in 
the interpretation of social processes. His early death was a blow 
to productive scholarship in England only equaled by the premature 
cutting off of the lives of Buckle, J. R. Green, Arnold Toynbee, and 
Maitland. 

2. Contributions to political theory. — -While Bagehot's Physics 
and Politics (1873) was the first great modem psychological inter- 
pretation of social processes and institutions, the sub-title of the 
work well indicates his relation to contemporary developments in 
approaching social analysis. This reads: "Thoughtson the Appli- 
cation of the Principles of 'Natural Selection' and 'Inheritance' 
to Political Society. " While Bagehot was thus influenced by the 
biological school to the extent of adopting some of its terminology, 
he correctly imderstood that fundamentally social processes were 
psychologically motivated in a manner analogous to individual 
actions. Bagehot thus attempted to reconstruct the history of 
political organization and institutions through applying psychology 
rather than biology as the key to the process. 

The first step in the evolution of any political commimity must 
be that by which the group attains to a considerable degree of 
cohesion. To give it this essential quahty there must be a body of 
authoritative principles which dominate the group. "To sum up — 
law — rigid, defimte, concise law — ^is the primary want of early 
mankind; that which they need above anything else, that which is 
requisite before they can gain anything else.'" To supply this 
primary need was the contribution of the first great age in the 
psychological evolution of humanity — the custom-making age. It 
was not a written body of law which first dominated mankind 
and gave to group life coherence and stability, but an equally 
authoritative code of rules for conduct which were embodied in 

'Physics and Politics (New York edition of 1876), p. 21. 
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what Bagehot suggestively designates the "cake of custom."' 
In building up this cake of custom imitation is the vital principle. 
From the setting of a standard of style in dress or literature to the 
forming of national characteristics, this tendency of mankind to 
imitate a model, which for one reason or another appeals to the 
general taste of the community, is the dominant force.' Once 
there was perfected this cake of custom to guide conduct in uniform 
lines of activity the first great step in human progress was accom- 
plished. Thereafter there could be no trouble in securing con- 
certed action; any deviation from the t3^e of conduct prescribed 
by custom was not only a crime but a sin, and those individuals 
who dared to be original were soon eliminated. Toleration of 
originality became wicked, for it amoumted to "allowing one indi- 
vidual for a moment's pleasure or a stupid whim to bring a terrible 
calamity upon all. " 

The next great period in the psychological history of man is 
age of the conflict of customs or the nation-making age. Technically 
this should be called the "state-making" rather than the "nation- 
making" age. This is the period of the struggle for existence 
among groups with different "cakes of custom," and results either 
in the elimination of the groups with the less effective types of 
customary procedure or in their incorporation within those groups 
with the superior codes. In this period of the conflict of customs, 
war is the dominating principle, as imitation was in the first 
stage. Each nation or group is continually straining to improve 
its military equipment. Hence, this stage is essentially identical 
with Spencer's military type of civilization.^ " The progress of the 
military art is the most conspicuous, I was about to say the most 
showy, fact in human history."'' "The cause of this military 

' Ibid., p. 27. 

' Ibid., pp. 36 ff., 88 ff. However, though Bagehot directly anticipated Tarde 
in his emphasis upon imitation, he was by no means the originator of ttiis doctrine. 
Hume in his e^say on "National Characters" had advanced exactly this doctrine, 
namely, that it was imitation rather than geographic influences which reduced the 
customs of a people to uniformity. Hvmie, Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary 
(Green and Grose edition), I, 244 ff. Cf. The Philosophical Review, May, 1919, 
pp. 248 ff. 

5 Physics and Politics, pp. 44 ff. 

< Ibid., p. 44. 
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growth is very plain. The strongest nation has always been 
conquering the weaker; sometimes even subduing it, but always 
prevailing over it. Every intellectual gain, so to speak, that a 
nation possessed was in the earliest times made use of — ^was invested 
and taken out — in war; all else perished. "' As to why one nation 
or group could conquer another and impose its customary code 
upon it there is one general reason and several specific explanations. 
In general, a group which has developed the power of unified 
action through the political organization based upon the code 
of customary law has an overwhelming advantage over that group 
which cannot be organized with alacrity or function in unison, 
owing to the lack of any definite political organization. In the 
conflicts of the nation-making age the groups which were backward 
in political organization would be eliminated.^ Again, granted 
that such loosely organized groups no longer exist, there are certain 
specific advantages which may be possessed by groups which 
would enable them to overcome those which were not thus favored. 
In the first place, a patriarchal t)rpe of organization is stronger for 
mihtary purposes than a maternal family or promiscuous family 
relations.' Then, a competent central organization is indispensable 
for successful military activity." Further a group made up of 
mixed races would be likely to be superior to one which was homo- 
geneous in racial composition, though there may be some qualifi- 
cations necessary to universal application of this rule.' Also such 
" provisional institutions" as slavery may be of considerable value 
at certain times in human history. Slavery conferred an advantage 
by making possible that leisure class which first developed culture, 
learning, and refinement.* Finally, a religious system which is 
free from those crude superstitions and that belief in omens which 
often lead to delays or changes of plans in military activity, wiU 
ordinarily prevail over a group which is thus handicapped.' As a 
net result of the ceaseless struggles of this age of the conflict of 
customs and the resultant making of nations, there emerges the 

' Physics and Politics, p. 49. 

' Ibid., pp. so fE. 5 Ibid., pp. 67 ff. 

5 Ibid., pp. 123 ff., 215 ff. ^ Ibid., pp. 71 ff. 

* Ibid., pp. so ff. ' Ibid., pp. 126 ff., 216 ff. 
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great political organizations of antiquity — the first great territorial 
states, each possessed of that t5T)e of customary procedure and 
governmental system which was best designed for conquest. The 
selective process has now acted upon the innumerable petty 
customary groups of the "preliminary age" and has allowed those 
with the best organization to prevail and absorb the others. 

But with the close of this great military age the condition of 
the successful groups which had grown into powerful nations was 
far from being well adapted to further progress. They were 
dominated by a rigid code of custom, perhaps more tyrannical 
than that with which they had started upon their career of conquest. 
A more important and equally difi&cult problem lay before them, 
namely, to rid themselves of this depressing bond of custom which 
had been useful in its day but was now bound to produce only 
stagnation and decay. "The great difficulty which history 
records is not the difficulty of getting a fixed law, but of getting out 
of a fixed law; not of cementing a cake of custom, but of breaking 
the cake of custom; not of making the first preservative habit, 
but of breaking through it and reaching something better. "^ The 
nations which were successful in this process of breaking down the 
domination of custom became the progressive nations of history; 
those which were unsuccessful have been known in history as the 
"arrested civilizations."^ It was the contribution of the third 
great psychological age postulated by Bagehot — the age of dis- 
cussion — to break the stagnating power of custom and make further 
progressive development possible.' The process through which 
discussion effects the demolition of custom is both general and 
particular. In general, discussion tends to destroy the sacredness 
of any subject that is submitted to its action. Once a rationahstic 
view is turned upon an institution it can no longer stand solely 
because of the veneration previously attached to it, but must 
survive or perish according to its merits as a workable part of the 
social mechanism: 

But a government by discussion, if it can be borne, at once breaks down the 
yoke of fixed custom. The idea of the two is inconsistent. As far as it goes, 

'■ Ibid., p. S3; cf. pp. 156 ff. 

' Ibid., pp. S3 ff., is6 S. J Ibid., pp. 161 ff., 219 ff. 
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the mere putting up of a subject to discussion, with the object of being guided 
by that discussion, is a dear admission that the subject is in no degree settled 
by established rule, and that men are free to choose in it. It is an admission 
too that there is no sacred authority — ^no one transcendent and divinely 

appointed man whom in that matter the community is bound to obey 

Once effectually submit a subject to that ordeal, and you can never withdraw 
it again; you can never again clothe it with mystery, or fence it by conse- 
cration; it remains forever open to free choice, and exposed to profane delibera- 
tion.' 

Specifically, discussion aids in this process of dissolving traditional 
practices by putting a premium on intelligence;^ by promoting 
the growth of toleration;' by contributing to the increase of 
intellectual life, and hence diminishing the birth-rate;'' and, 
finally, by producing that most beneficial of all qualities, "animated 
moderation."* By animated moderation Bagehot means that 
rare combination of a mental constitution or a cultural condition 
which is receptive to suggestions of change with one which is 
sufficiently reflective to avoid impulsive and reckless approval of 
innovations. It is that type of mind which does not scorn the old 
merely because it is of remote origin or welcome the new simply on 
account of its novelty, but is able to discriminate and pick out and 
cherish the element of good in both. In fact, the quality of ani- 
mated moderation is closely akin to Spencer's closing exhortation 
to unite philanthropic energy with philosophic calm. Bagehot 
did not claim, however, that there were no other forces in addition 
to discussion that were operating to usher in the period of progress. 
An3i;hing which would bring different customs into contact and 
awaken that interest which contrast always provokes could not 
but have its influence ia disintegratittg customary restraints. 
Among such agents he names trade, colonization, and a cosmo- 
politan ecclesiastical organization.* But even in these cases 
discussion is the vital basic principle which is at work. The 
extent to which discussion can operate and the rapidity with 
which progress can take place naturally depends upon the scope 
of the subjects submitted to discussion. At first, discussion is 

' Physics and Politics, p. i6i; cf. also p. 219. ■" Ihid., pp. 185 ff. 

' Ibid., p. 162 . s Ibid; pp. 200 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 163 ff. o Ibid., pp. 176 ff. 
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usually allowed only regarding relatively unimportant questions 
or in cases of great stress and emergency. Gradually, however, 
the scope of its application is extended, till at length among a few 
progressive nations no subject is too sacred to escape its leavening 
influence.' After thus analyzing the means whereby progress is 
obtained, Bagehot inquires as to just what constitutes progress 
and finds a satisfactory answer in Spencer's formtila that progress 
consists in "an increase of adaptation of man to his environment, 
that is, of his internal powers and wishes to his external lot and 
life."^ 

Historically considered, the "preliminary age" was concerned 
with building up the tribal customs. The nation-making age 
produced the great empires of antiquity with their custom-bound 
caste societies. The age of discussion was begun in Greece and 
continued for a while at Rome. The Middle Ages returned to the 
type of domination by custom characteristic of antiquity, but was 
rescued from this condition by the institution of the popular 
assembly among the Germanic peoples which kept alive and 
developed that vital element of discussion.' 

In this highly lucid and incisive maimer Bagehot traced out 
the first great psychological history of the human race, if one 
excepts the Comtian doctrine of the three stages of mental evolution. 
In spite of the fact that most sociological treatises written at the 
time have become antiquated, Bagehot's Physics and Politics 
remains as valuable as ever, for he dealt with those fundamental 
psychological foimdations of group action which time is not likely 
to change in any material manner, and his psychology was built 
upon a broad enough foundation so that the advances in this sub- 
ject are not likely to imdermine his major premises or conclusions. 
Even more striking than the perennial value of his work is Bagehot's 
anticipation of most of the interpretations of society since advanced. 
The fundamental principle upon which his whole interpretation 

' Ibid., pp. 164 ff. 

" Ibid., p. 209. 

' Ibid., pp. 167-76. Of course, the researches which were first inaugurated by 
Fustel de Coulanges have dissipated the venerable myth perpetuated by Maurer, 
Freeman, and Stubbs regarding the German folkmoot as the cradle of Anglo-Saxon 
liberty, but Bagehot erred in a matter of detail rather than of principle. 
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rests is a psychological modification of Herbert Spencer's doctrine 
of evolution through integration and differentiation. Next to 
this in importance comes the action of the principle of imitation, 
so extensively elaborated by Gabriel Tarde. This imitative action 
leads to that fixity and domination of custom so vividly and 
exhaustively analyzed by Professor Simmer, and to that constrain- 
ing influence of the group over the individual which is the central 
theory of Durkheim. The value of conflict in the process of the 
admixture of races, nations, and customs and in the formation of 
powerful but despotic states is the dominant element in the works 
of Gumplowicz Ratzenhofer, and Professor Small. The necessity 
of breaking through despotic control and of converting the physical 
into an intellectual struggle has been the point which Novicow 
has emphasized. That essential spirit of co-operation, insisted 
upon by Bagehot as the prerequisite for progress, has been empha- 
sized by DeGreef and Kropotkin. Finally, Bagehot maintains 
that this co-operative activity can only be successfully achieved 
when there is a conscious union of heart and spirit, which in turn 
depends upon homogeneity in the co-operating group. It is hardly 
necessary to suggest the similarity between this doctrine and the 
thesis of Professor Giddings. In addition to these varied adum- 
brations Bagehot was very influential in introducing the historical 
method into the study of economic and social questions. His 
main weakness was like that of his great predecessor, Hume, a 
failure adequately to recognize the influence of physical environ- 
ment upon social processes. 

Of Bagehot's better-known, though not more valuable, work, 
The English Constitution, it is beyond the scope of the present 
work to do more than to point out its essentially sociological and 
psychological foundations. His almost entire occupation with a 
description of the spirit and actual working of the governmental 
system rather than with a formal, and hence misleading analysis 
of the legal aspects of the constitutional system; his preliminary 
discourse upon the essential relation between any successful 
governmental sj^tem and its general cultural and traditional 
setting; and his socio-psychological explanation of the persistence 
and value of a monarch devoid of all legal power and of a decadent 
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House of Lords — the chief cure for the admiration of which was to 
behold it — these are among the outstanding sociological character- 
istics of this work. Finally, no one without a sociological viewpoint 
could have regarded the expressive, teaching, and criticizing 
functions of the House of Commons as prior in importance to its 
legislative function. In short, Bagehot was a better sociological 
student of pohtical organization than Spencer, for while he was 
not slow to criticize, he was also able to go beyond Spencer's 
rather c3Tiical pessimism regarding governments in general, and 
find an element of good, if it existed, in the most apparently stupid 
bit of political anachronism. 

n. BENJAMIN KIDD (1858-1916) AND THE " SUPER-RATIONAL " 
BASIS OP SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PROCESSES 

I. Nature of Kidd's fundamental assumptions. — Bagehot was 
one of the first writers to apply the new biological formulas to an 
interpretation of the cultural and psychological development of 
mankind. He held that the group had, in the earlier stages of 
social evolution, dominated the individual through the operation 
of custom, but that the individual was gradually freed from this 
constraint through the evolution of free discussion. Twenty years 
later in his Social Evolution (1894) Benjamin Kidd attempted 
to indicate the more important psychological factors and processes 
involved in the development of the social organism. Instead of 
agreeing with Bagehot that the domination of the group over the 
individual was merely a necessary primordial discipline for the 
race, Kidd maintained that group constraint is the basic mainspring 
of social progress, while the freedom of individual initiative is a 
highly disintegrating force which has always endangered the very 
existence of society. Social evolution and social processes are 
primarily the product of a struggle between the individual, following 
the dictates of reason, and those socializing forces upon which 
social organization and progress depend. As it is essential for the 
social principle to prevail over the individual, this conquest must be 
made at the expense of reason, and the governing force in human 
development must be super-rational in character. This super- 
rational principle Kidd, in common with Vico and Hegel before 
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him, finds to be religion. Kidd's doctrines, then, constitute one 
of the earliest examples of that reaction against recognizing the 
importance of reason in social processes and social development 
which Hobhouse so vigorously criticizes. Kidd's specific variety 
of anti-intellectuaUsm is generally held to be grotesque, but that 
should not be allowed to obscure the fact that his general position 
is in accord with one of the two chief schools of social philosophy. 
It remained for writers like Durkheim, McDougall, and Trotter, 
to discover the real super-rational force in the gregarious or "herd" 
instinct, for Wallas to provide a tentative synthesis of rational and 
instinctive forces operating in society, and for Ward and Hobhouse 
to prove reason the higher and superior principle and the one upon 
which the future progress of society depends. 

2. The necessity of a super-rational basis and sanction for social 
institutions. — Kidd begins with the Darwinian doctrine and the 
neo-Darwinian revision of that theory by Weismann, to the effect 
that progress comes only through that natural selection which 
results from the struggle for existence, and that if progress does not 
take place, not only stagnation, but also actual retrogression will 
set in.' But his most important assumption is that for the pro- 
gressive development of the social organism there is no rational 
sanction.^ In other words, there is a basic and eternal struggle 
between the interests of the individual and those of the social 
organism;' and progress comes only in proportion as the former 
are subordinated to the latter.'' Likewise, the social structures 
and conditions of any given time, as a part of the progressive 
development of humanity, are without any foimdation in reason.' 

' Social Evolution, chap, ii, particularly, p. 37. For a rather supercilious criticism 
of the doctrine of Weismann on this point see Mackintosh, From Comte to Benjamin 
Kidd, chaps, xviii-xix. Kidd's position is briefly but concisely refuted by Tenney, 
Social Democracy and Population, chap. iv. In his last work, The Science of Power, 
Kidd reverses his point of view and holds that the struggle for existence produces 
degeneration. For this and rehgion he would substitute the neo-Comtian view of 
the "emotion of the ideal" through an increase of the power of woman in society. 

' Social Evolution, pp. 77-79 and passim. Kidd's interpretation of reason, how- 
ever, is very arbitrary, since he makes it practically synonymous with selfish egotism. 

» Ibid., p. 78. 

* Ibid., pp. 65, 286. This view is, of course, a direct contradiction of the basic 
thesis of the political and social philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 

s Ibid., pp. 6s, 79- 
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In short, reason and all its implications and consequences are 
anti-social and retrogressive.' He says in one tj^ical sentence: 
"While our evolution is in the first place pre-eminently a social 
evolution, the most profoundly individualistic, anti-social, and 
anti-evolutionary of all human quaUties is one which, aU other 
things being equal, tended to be progressively developed in the 
race, namely, reason."^ This is, indeed, far removed from the 
political theory of those philosphers who for two centuries before 
had sought to deduce aU the principles of social progress and 
conduct from the "dictates of right reason. " 

If reason has not guided the progressive development of society, 
what has been responsible for this process ? Mr. Kidd is prompt 
and certain with his answer; it is not reason nor the automatic 
working of evolutionary laws; it is religion which furnishes an 
"ultra-rational sanction" for those modes of human conduct 
which are conducive to progress and opposed to reason.' Again, 
this religion cannot be of the type proposed by Comte — a rational 
doctrine of social duties. It must be super-rational. As a matter 
of fact, no reUgion can be rational, as such an assumption is a mere 
contradiction of terms.'' He sums up the matter as foUows: 
"A religion is a form of belief, providing an ultra-rational sanction 
for that large class of conduct in the individual where his interests 
and the interests of the social organism are antagonistic, and by 
which the former are rendered subordinate to the latter in the 
general interests of the evolution which the race is undergoing. "* 
The social organism, then, according to Kidd, is a religious organism 
comprehending not a single society or generation, but an entire 
type of civilization.* 

Having reached these conclusions in an a priori maimer, Eadd 
attempts to verify them through an appeal to the concrete facts of 
history, which he treats with the same easy legerdemain that he 
had already employed in dealing with metaphysics, psychology, 

' lUd., pp. 79, 293. 

" Ibid., p. 293. 

3 Ibid; pp. 99-100. See also Ward, Pure Sociology, pp. 134, 265, 419 f. 

* Ibid., pp. 101-3. This is, of coiirse, good Lutheran doctrine. 

5 Ibid., p. 103. ^ Ibid., pp. 102, 117. 
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and biology. He examines the development of Europe which he 
characterizes as "Western civilization."' In general, he accepts 
Spencer's differentiation between military and industrial society, 
as well as his characterization of both types.^ The nations of 
antiquity, Greece and Rome, were mihtary states, and with their 
monarchical or aristocratic systems, their sumptuary regulation of 
life, and their reliance upon the institution of slavery, they thereby 
stifled the action of social selection and passed into decay.^ Civili- 
zation was thus gravely threatened when Christianity appeared 
with the two necessary characteristics for rapid social progress — 
a strong ultra-rational sanction for conduct and an altruistic 
ethical system .'• The task of ' ' Western civilization, ' ' as directed by 
Christianity, was to break down the military systems of antiquity, 
and, by emancipating and enfranchising the masses, to raise the 
selective struggle from the crude intergroup basis to the more 
efficient strife between equals within the society .^ 

The culmination of the first stage of Christian influence was the 
all-powerful Catholic theocracy of the fourteenth century.* The 
second stage, which really revolutionized society, began with the 
Reformation, and this period, which was primarily a series of 
instances of political opportunism on the part of Protestant 
princes and the substitution of one set of dogmas and authorities 
for another is hailed by Kidd as one characterized by the liberation 
of a vast flood of previously repressed and misdirected altruism.^ 
Dxuring this second phase slavery and serfdom were abolished,* 
and political and social rights granted to the hitherto disfranchised 
and exploited masses.' This entire movement was furthered by 
the growth of altruism." Not only were the masses desirous of 
obtaining their political, economic, and social rights, but also 

' Referring particularly to the post-classical phase, ibid., p. 121. See also his 
Principles of Western Civilization, pp. 246-343. 

» Social Evolution, pp. 132, 137. 

3 Ibid., pp. 132-39. 

* Ibid., pp. 130, 152. Cf. Bury, History of the Freedom of Thought, chap. iii. 

s Social Evolution, pp. 164, 227. ' Ibid., pp. 166 ff. 

' Ibid., p. 147. » Ibid., pp. 169 ff. 

7 Ibid., p. 154. " Ibid., pp. 187-89. 
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the governing and wealthy classes were so filled with this growing 
spirit of altruism that they could no longer behold with equanimity 
the injustice done to the mass of the people. He says: 

It must be observed that the fact of most significance is the extent to 
which this deepening and softening of the character has progressed among 
the power-holding class. This class is even more affected than the opposing 
party. The result is peculiar. It is thereby rendered incapable of utilizing 
its own strength, and consequently of making any effective resistance to the 
movement which is undermining its position. All heart is, in fact, taken out 
of its opposition; men's minds have become so sensitive to suffering, misery, 
wrong, and degradation of every kind that it cannot help itself.' 

Even political minorities are now safe, thanks to "this extreme 
sensitiveness of the pubUc conscience to wrong or unfairness."^ 
This idealistic picture really is amusing when one compares it with 
the actual conditions under which the reform legislation was accom- 
plished with its ultimate basis in the struggles of opposed vested 
interests;* and the alleged tender conscience of political majorities 
is not less inconspicuous as an observed fact. Altruism is, however, 
merely an expression of the causal influence — religion. This is 
the vital impulse and guiding force in social evolution.'* 

Turning to the economic basis of society Marxian socialism 
is examined as to its adaptability to furnishing a medium for 
achieving social justice and progress.' While Kidd admits the 
accuracy of the Marxian criticism of the prevalent social and eco- 
nomic injustice, he condemns its remedy as tending to eliminate 
that struggle for existence and natural selection which is essential 
to progress.* State control over industry in the future, he thinks, will 
be directed toward securing fair and real competition rather than 
toward suspending its operation.^ 

'Ibid., p. 179. An excellent discussion of the true nature of this ruling-class 
"altruism" is to be found in J. L. and B. Hammond's The Village Labourer and The 
Town Labourer, and in the recent Report of the Interchurch World Movement on the 
Steel Strike. 

' Ibid., p. 183. 

3 Cf. Gibbins, English Social Reformers, chap, iv; Toynbee, Industrial Revolution, 
pp. 214, 231-33; Ogg, Economic Development of Modern Europe, chap, xvii; Veblen, 
The Theory of the Leisure Class; and The Vested Interests. 

* Social Evolution, pp. 245, 286, 295-96. 

s Ibid., chap. viii. ^ Ibid., pp. 207, 213 ff. ' Ibid., p. 237. 
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Finally, lest the reader might still be inchned to beheve with 
Buckle and his school that progress is due to intellectual factors, 
Kidd turns from history to statistics and anthropology for support 
for his doctrine. Mr. Galton is brought in to support that venerable 
superstition as to the vast intellectual superiority of the "mythical 
Greek," who is alleged to have differed almost in kind from the 
modern man.^ Again, Mr. Gladstone is cited in support of the 
superior intellects of the sixteenth century.^ Neither can anthro- 
pology justify the pride of modern man in his intellectual superi- 
ority, for Kidd quotes DeQuatrefages as upholding the doctrine 
of the superior cranial capacity of the cave men.' Again, the 
French nation, which is so prominent in iatellectual achievement, 
is gradually becoming a second-rate nation because of a falling 
birth-rate." From all t3^es of evidence, therefore, Kidd holds that 

it would appear that when man became a social creature his progress ceased to 
be primarily in the direction of the development of his intellect. Thence- 
forward, in the conditions under which natural selection has operated, his 
interests as an individual were no longer paramount; they became subordinate 
to the distinct and widely different interests of the longer-lived social organism 
to which he for the time being belonged.* 

In his concluding chapter Mr. Kidd restates the Benthamite 
ethical formula in terms of his own theory, so that "the greatest 
number" is made identical with the social organism; and predicts 
the dominant tendencies of the twentieth century. These he 
thinks will be: (i) the completion of the social emancipation of 
the masses; (2) the filling up of the habitable sections of the 
temperate zones; and (3) the extension of the altruism of "Western 
civilization" to the "tropics" through their poUtical control by 
the nations of the temperate zones. He fails to mention whether 
this extension of altruism will be through the medium of that 
"bottled altruism" which has so often been the entering wedge 
for the Europeans into the tropics, or through such benevolent 

» Social EvoliOion, p. 253. 

' Ibid., pp. 255-56. One might gain further light concerning the nature of this 
"superiority" from a perusal of Lecky, Bury, and Andrew B. White. 

3 Ibid., p. 264. 1 1bid., pp. 276 ff. s lUd., pp. 285-86. 
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political and industrial systems as King Leopold established 
in the Congo district.^ 

It is obvious that this work could scarcely please anybody who 
understood it. The rationalistic scientists were naturally greatly 
displeased with the elevation of what they, for good reasons, con- 
sidered the chief obstacle to progress; and the ecclesiastics were 
no better pleased to find religion characterized as inherently 
irrational. Consequently, one is not surprised to hear Kidd's 
theory variously described as "a curious obscurantism," and as 
" a trap for clergymen. "^ The criticisms to which the work is open 
are so obvious that one need hardly take time to point them out. 
Among the most obtrusive errors are his arbitrary definition of 
reason; his utter failure to look for historic facts which run coxmter 
to his theories; his omission of artificial selection, or what Professor 
Keller caUs "rational selection" and "coxmter-selection";^ his 
neglect to lay any stress upon the importance of co-operation in 
evolution, a subject so eloquently described by Kropotkin; and, 
finally, the disproportionate influence ascribed to religion as a 
civilizing and progressive factor. Though no one factor can be 
relied upon to unravel historic processes, but few informed his- 
torians would deny industry and science the primal place in the 
evolution of "Western civilization."'' 

' Some of the doctrines in his Social Evolution Mr. Kidd expanded in his later 
works, The Principles of Western Civilization, and The Control of the Tropics. Cf. 
L. Woolf, Empire and Commerce in Africa, especially, pp. 352 ff. 

" One amusing instance of how a clergyman scented the danger in Kidd's work is to 
be seen in Sprague's Laws of Social Evolution (Boston, 189s)' 

3 Societal Evolution, chaps, iv-vi. 

4 But better than any specific criticism as an antidote for Kidd's theories is the 
general attitude of mind and array of information to be obtained from a careful reading 
of such books as Lecky's History of Rationalism; Buckle's History of Civilization in 
England; Andrew D. White's Warfare of Science with Theology; and above all Mr. 
Marvin's recent works, The Living Past and The Century of Hope; and Professor 
Hobhouse's Social Evolution and Political Theory. 

[To be contintted] 



